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PREFACE. 


IF any justification of the enterprise in which we now embark, 
is necessary, we can only say, that we have long believed that 
there was need of such a work as we hope to produce ; that 
there was a wide field not covered by any of our periodicals, 
which it was important should be occupied. In this belief we 
have the concurrence of respected friends, in whose opinions 
we have greater confidence than in our own. When we first 
spoke of our wish to commence our publication, we found that 
several of our brethren had already conceived a similar idea. 
Without their advice and encouragement the present work 
would not have been undertaken. We may have mistaken the 
public want. We may have mistaken our ability to supply it. 
In either case our enterprise will fail. We are willing to run 
this risk for the chance of success ; for the hope of contributing 
our mite to the religious progress of the community. 
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PREFACE. 


We have already, in our Prospectus, given a general outline 
of the purpose and intended character of our publication. We 
are not prepared at present to describe it more particularly. 
We cannot, indeed, minutely lay out our future course, for it 
will depend on the circumstances of the community and the 
course which our convictions shall take upor the questions to 
which the condition of society shall give rise. We hope that 
our work will partake of the spirit of progress, and that, if it 
shall be permitted to live, it will become better than we can 
now venture to promise. We sympathize deeply with the 
prevalent and increasing desire of beholding purer and brighter 
manifestations of the spirit of the Gospel in individual charac- 
ter and the condition of society ; we hope and believe that such 
manifestations are at hand ; we hold that they are to be effect- 
ed, not by patient waiting, but by earnest expressions of thought 
and feeling, by the fervent prayers and persevering efforts of 
those in whose hearts this hope and faith burn. At the same 
time we are aware of the dangers with which this spirit is beset ; 
the danger of mistaking what is new for what is good, and of 
assuming that every change is necessarily for the better. 
Against this danger we would carefully guard. We would 
prove all things; but we would hold fast only that which is 
good. Our readers may infer from this account of our present 
sentiments, that we shall assume the position of conservative 
reformers. Perhaps we could not better describe ourselves 
than by that term. 

The editorial articles will of course express the opinions of 
an individual. We do not intend to exclude from our pages 
all opinions to which we do not give a full assent, or to make 
ourselves responsible for every thing we publish. Neither do 
we propose to open our pages, without restriction, to the 
discussion of all controverted topics. We must reserve to 
ourselves the right of judging in what cases and to what extent, 


such discussions are consistent with the object of our work. 





















JESUSB 


A MANIFESTATION OF THE FATHER. 


Tue words of Jesus are a manifestation of the Father. In 
the Gospel we have a more complete disclosure of the purposes 
and will of God, than was ever before made to our race. In 
the Gospel, God converses with his children more freely and 
fully than ever before, respecting the end for which he created 
them, the immortal life for which he has destined them, and the 
pure and perfect happiness for which he has created them. He 
instructs them more fully in his will ; what he would have them 
be and do; that is, he teaches them a deeper morality, a more 
spiritual service, a more thorough devotion of the whole soul 
to himself. On these momentously interesting subjects, God 
speaks to us in the Gospel of his Son. Those who listened to 
the instructions of Jesus, heard the words of God. For the 
word which they heard, as he himself declared, was not his, 
but the Father’s which sent him. As the Father had taught him 
he spoke these things. Those who heard him, received the 
fullest disclosure of the divine mind which has ever been made 
to man. So do we who read them in his recorded Gospel. 

The miracles of Jesus are a signal manifestation of the 
Father. How wonderful the authority he exercised over the 
powers of nature—over the elements—over disease—over death 
itself. The winds and waves were rebuked into silence by 
his word ; sickness and decrepitude fled from his touch; the 
dead heard his voice and awoke. His miraculous powers were 
distinguished from those of all other divine teachers. They 
seem not to have been granied, like those of Moses, for exam- 
ple, only occasionally, and to meet some great public exigency, 




































JESUS A MANIFESTATION OF THE FATHER. 


but to have resided in him perpetually, and to have been used 
at his discretion. The power which he thus exercised, was the 
power of God. So Nicodemus understood it, when he said 
that no man could do such miracles unless God were with him. 
So thought the multitudes who witnessed the raising from the 
dead of the young man of Nain, when they exclaimed that God 
had visited his people. And so Jesus himself declared it to be, 
when he said, “* the Father that dwelleth in me, He doeth the 
works.” Those then who saw the miracles of Jesus, saw the hand 
of God at work. They witnessed a peculiar manifestation of 
the divine presence and power. Imagine yourself standing by 
the grave of him who had been dead four days; that you saw 
the stone rolled away; that you heard the voice which com- 
manded the dead to come forth; and that you saw the dead 
come forth in obedience to the command ; would you not have 
seemed to have a feeling of the divine presence? Would not 
God be brought as near to your senses as it is possible the in- 
visible God could be ? 

In the character of Jesus, we have a complete manifestation 
of the character of God. God is a being of absolute moral 
perfection. Holiness, righteousness, and goodness, are essen- 
tial attributes of his character. In him they exist in the high- 
est possible degree, and act with almighty power in an infinite 
sphere. In Jesus we have an exhibition of perfect goodness, 
acting in the same sphere, and with essentially the same pow- 
ers, as ourselves. Now all true goodness, in whatever moral 
being it resides, whether it act in a greater or less sphere, is 
the same in its nature. That goodness which, relatively to the 
being to whom it belongs, is perfect, is therefore a complete rep- 
resentation of the infinite perfections of God. The goodness of 
Jesus was thus perfect, and therefore in his character we may see 
in what degrees, in what harmony, in what proportions, all the 
elements which compose absolute moral perfection, exist in the 
character of God; there we may see in what spirit they may 
be expected to act, and what we have to hope or fear from 
their operation. No impurity or darkness in his soul prevented 


it from perfectly reflecting the Father’s moral glory. He was 
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at once the image of that glory and an example which showed 
to men what they should strive to become ; and in this sense, as 
as well as by the circumstance that he was the bearer of a 
message to us from God, he was a mediator between God and 
man. 

We would illustrate in a few particulars, how the character 
of the Father is manifested in the life and actions of the Son. In 
the character of our Saviour’s miracles, we see an illustration 
of the character of God. What was the spirit of Jesus’ mira- 
cles? Love—untiring, boundless love. They had for their 
object the production of happiness, the healing of the sick and 
infirm, the supply of temporal wants, relief from danger, the 
restoration to afflicted hearts of beloved objects, who had been 
torn from them by death. The design of the Gospel was to 
confer on t’e soul the most precious blessing it can receive, 
and the miracles which accompanied its promulgation, confer- 
red on the body its greatest good. Whilst those words were 
uttered, that ministry performed, that character unfolded which 
were to be the power of God unto salvation, and a source of 
ever increasing blessings to all future generations of mankind, 
thousands of individuals and of families in the Holy Land were 
gladdened by the physical health, strength, and life which 
followed in the train of the healing spiritual influences of the 
Gospel. In this benevolent character of the miracles of Jesus, 
we read, more impressively than words could declare it, that 
God is love. We cannot conceive that the messenger of any 
other than a God of infinite goodness, of tender mercy, of 
melting compassion, would have fulfilled his mission in such a 
spirit. He was in the bosom of the Father, partook of his 
counsels, received without measure of his spirit; we conclude, 
therefore, that in thus doing he acted in the spirit of the Father, 
that he used his powers in a manner agreeable to the divine will. 

Again, consider the conduct of Jesus towards the repentant 
sinner. On one occasion, whilst he was a guest at the table of 
a pharisee, a woman who had been a sinner, but who had been 
brought to repentance, perhaps by the preaching of Jesus, or 
perhaps, as has been conjectured, in consequence of having 
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been healed by him of some disease, came in and testified her 
penitence and her affectionate reverence for Jesus, by the most 
unequivocal and even passionate signs. She stood at his feet 
weeping bitterly, and began to wash his feet with her tears, 
and to wipe them with the hairs of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with ointment which she had brought. 
The pharisee looked upon this woman, as men, even with the 
better light of the Gospel, are too apt to look upon their erring 
and sinful brethren and sisters—as an utter outcast—as one 
who had passed a bound, beyond which sympathy and compas- 
sion never reach or ought to reach—as one for whose reforma- 
tion it was not worth while to strive or care—as one with 
whom society had henceforth nothing to do but in vengeance— 
who it was not likely ever would reform, and if she did, ought 
to be left to pursue her reformation unaided and alone—and 
should never, for any bitterness of repentance or subsequent 
purity of life, be permitte d to resume her former standing. It 
is very likely that he made this feeling a part of his religion. 
He probably called it righteous indignation against sin, and 
thought it would be treason to the cause of virtue to extend his 
pardon too readily, or make the way of the sinner’s return 
too easy. But how different were the thoughts and feelings of 
Jesus towards her. He Saw in her true and des p contrition. 
He knew that feeling to be a proper and good feeling, which 
placed her soul back again in a right condition, made her an 
object of approbation and of complacent regard to God, and 
ought to secure her the sympathy and encouragement of her 
fellow beings. He saw how important it was, that her first 
returning good feelings should not be chilled or repressed by 
severity, but should be permitted to unfold and ripen in a warm 
and genial atmosphere of love. He had no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing her sins forgiven; he approved the confidence with 
which she had thrown herself on his compassion, and gave her 
his benediction: “Thy faith hath saved thee ”’—* Go in peace.” 
Does not this fact convey to the heart an assurance that our 
Father in Heaven is thus merciful and forgiving? One great 


purpose of our Saviour’s mission was to inform men of God’s dis- 
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position toward the sincerely penitent. Can the ambassador 
of a stern and unrelenting God, be imagined to have acted as 
he did on this occasion? In this incident we read the truth 
that God’s mercy and forgiveness are ever ready for his 
repentant children; that his dispositions towards them have 
never been other than paternal; that the sole conditions he 
requires for their pardon and acceptance are repentance and 
reformation. In those words of Jesus, “ Thy sins are forgiven ;” 
“Thy faith hath saved thee ; 


to hear the voice of God speaking to all his truly contrite 


” 


“Go in peace,” we seem 


children. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of this sort. We 
might ask if the compassion of God for sins of weakness is not 
seen in that mingled look of tender pity and gentle reproach, 
which the Lord turned and cast upon Peter, at his third denial ? 
And do we not see too, how well suited the goodness of God is, to 
lead men to repentance, in the quick and deep sorrow which 
that look awoke in the bosom of the offending disciple? And 
God’s compassion for sins of ignorance, is not that too shown 
in Jesus’ prayer upon the cross, “ Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do?” We love to contemplate the truths 
of our religion, as thus set forth in facts of the Gospel, because 
they are thus most unequivocally set forth. It isa mode of 
expression which requires no verbal criticism for its interpre- 
tation. It speaks directly to the heart. To enumerate all the 
instances in which truths are thus taught, would be to repeat 
the whole story of the Saviour’s life. We pass to one more 
important topic. 

God’s stern displeasure at wilful and presumptuous sin is 
shown in the character of Jesus. With such sin he made no 
compromise or parley. He uniformly denounced it in the 
strongest and plainest terms. ‘The meekness and gentleness of 
Jesus are sometimes spoken of as if they were predominant in 
his character ; and his character is, we suspect, not unfrequently 
conceived of as possessing a yieldingness, which, properly 
considered, must be acknowledged to be a weakness. But no 
trait can be said to be predominant in his character. All the 
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elements of a perfect character existed in him in their just 
proportions, and no one had an undue ascendancy over the rest. 
With all his meekness he was ever found, when truth and duty 
required, firm and fearless. This portion of his character was 
exhibited in his intercourse with the Pharisees. The great 
body of this sect, with a few honourable exceptions, were 
exceedingly corrupt. They had grossly perverted the law, by 
glosses and interpretations which they put upon it to further 
their own base ends, and which made it sanction the worst 
immoralities. Jesus exposed their sophistries, warned the 
people against the leaven of their doctrines, and told them, that 
except their righteousness exceeded the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, they could not enter into the kingdom 
of Heaven. They refused to acknowledge his divine mission, 
and with wilful obstinacy shut their minds and hearts against 
the most affecting proofs of it. The sole effect produced upon 
them by the solemn scene at the grave of Lazarus, was 
expressed in their exclamation, “ What do we? For this man 
doeth many miracles; if we let him thus alone, all men will 
believe on him.” Jesus declared them to be therein guilty of 
the highest crime man can commit; a sin of all sins the most 
unpardonable. With all this real depravity they put on an 
outward show of extreme sanctity. They fasted twice in a 
week ; they tithed mint, anise, and cummin; they made long 
prayers, whilst they devoured widows’ houses, and secretly 
practised extortion and all uncleanness. Our Lord’s awful 
denunciation of their hypocrisy was, “ Ye serpents, ye genera- 
tion of vipers, how can ye escape the damnation of Hell?” If 
any man in contemplating the Saviour’s treatment of the 
woman who had been a sinner, or any of his acts or expressions 
of compassion and forgiveness, has so mistaken them as to 
imagine that there is any safety in sin, any hope yor disobedience 
unrepented of and persevered in, let him turn to these denun- 
ciations against the Pharisees. If they furnish any indication 
of the spirit of the Saviour’s mission and of the character of 
him who sent him, there is no peace for the wicked so long as 


he wilfully perseveres in his wickedness. 
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A SACRAMENTAL THOUGHT. 


Ir was the Sabbath of the New Year, and the band of believ- 
ers were gathered round the table of the Lord. A number 
made profession of their faith, received the water of Baptism 
and now were to partake of the sacred elements for the first 
time. A large number of the congregation, not members of the 
Church, remained during the Communion. Deep silence and 
solemnity pervaded the whole assembly. 

The Pastor reminded them of the deep interest of the occa- 
sion. He spoke to the new communicants of the important 
meaning which this new year must have in their eyes. He 
then spoke of the warning which the season uttered, and the 
voice which came from the sacramental table. The beginning 
year tells of the flight of time and the perishableness of life 
and all earthly joys. The sacred elements speak of that 
which cannot die, they are the solemn symbol of the life that 
is eternal. The years, as they roll, sing the requiem of all 
human hopes, and mournful indeed must be the sound to those 
who cannot hear the voice of him who took from time and 
death the power to wound,—the voice which speaks from the 
Holy Emblems, with magic power to the believers’ heart-—* I 
am the Resurrection and the Life ; whoso liveth and believeth 
on me shall never die’—the voice which joins in with the sad 
dirge of departing years, and turns its sadness into sweet melody. 

Hark, ‘ Hark!’ it seems to say 
Turn from such joys away 

To those which ne’er decay, 
Though life is ending. 

Above and around us hung the festive garlands with which we 
had but lately adorned our church in honor of the Lord’s Nativ- 
ity. And while we were partaking the emblems of the body 
broken, and the blood shed for our sakes, we could not but 
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look with deepest feeling at the memorials of the birth of him 
whose last supper and death we were now commemorating. 
The Holy Child appeared before us, as if in the lowly manger. 
And we thought of the wonderful contrast between the three 
scenes—the Manger, the Supper, the Cross. 


I. Tue MAncer. 
Here lay the world’s Saviour, the Son of God, and yet a 
weak infant, a child of mortality, and doomed to share the 
lot of mortals. 


For thou wert born of woman! thou did’st come, 
Oh Holiest! to this world of sin and gloom, 
Not in thy dread omnipotent array ; 
And not by thunders strewed, 
Was thy tempestuous road ; 
Nor indignation burnt before thee on thy way. 
But thee, a soft and naked child, 
Thy mother undefiled 
In the rude manger laid to rest, 
From off her virgin breast. 


The Earth and Ocean were not hushed to hear 
Bright harmony from every starry sphere ; 
Nor at thy presence broke the voice of song 
From all the cherub choirs, 
And seraph’'s burning lyres, 
Pour’d through the host of heaven the charm’d clouds along. 
One angel troop the strain began, 
Of all the race of man 
By simple shepherds heard alone 
That soft Hosanna's tone 
As we gaze in imagination on the lowly child, shall we not 
pray that his life may be without sorrow? Shall we not ask of 
God, that the guileless heart may never know the world’s 
iniquities, that brow may never be furrowed with life’s cares, 
and those lips never be opened to answer any language except 
that of affection. Shall we not pray that the infant shall soon 
breathe his last in the arms of his mother, or if his life is to be 
prolonged, he may not be “a man of sorrows and acquainted 


with grief?” 











ie 
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No! such should not be our prayer. The child is God’s 
delegated Messiah, and he must go forth to battle with the pow- 
ers of darkness, and gain the great victory over sin. 


Il. Tue Suprer. 


The lowly child of the manger has gone forth to the work 
of his mission. He has spoken the word given him to speak, and 
worked the work given him to do. The heart, so quiet in in- 
fancy, has been pained sorely by knowledge of the world’s sin ; 
that brow so placid and bright in childhood, now bears the fur- 
rows of life’s cares, and the pensive shadows of man’s unkind- 
ness ;—the lips, that once replied but to the accents of love, 
have been often called to speak words of stern rebuke and 
solemn exhortation. The head, that once rested on a mother’s 
bosom, has felt the storm’s rude blast, and has often found no 
shelter. 

But as we contrast the Master at the Last Supper with the 
Infant in the manger, shall we mourn at the contrast? No. 
But rather rejoice. 

The Master has known the world’s evil, and yet is as unstain- 
ed as when an infant upon his mother’s bosom. The heart, that 
has known the world’s sins and the might of the powers of death 
and darkness, is yet blessed by a faith, more deep and joyous 
than the spontaneous faith of childhood. ‘The brow marked by 
life’s cares and shaded by sad remembrances of unkindness, is 
yet calm with heavenly peace and shining with a light, not of 
this earth. The eyes, that have looked on so much wrong and 
misery are glowing with faith and love. The hand, that before 
was so helpless in the manger, has never been outstretched 
in anger or unkindness, and is now breaking the bread of life 
to the band of disciples. Those holy lips, more blessed than in 
quiet infancy, are now uttering those words of Heavenly Truth 
and Love, which have been the joy of the Church throughout 
the world. No! we will not mourn at the supper of the Lord, 
as we look at these festive garlands, that celebrate his birth. We 
will rather exclaim with him, * Now is ihe Son of Man glorified 
and God is glorified in him.” 
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The Son of God has known the world, and risen above it. 
With the full experience of humanity and yet the innocence of 
infancy, he sits in the company of his disciples. We will love 
these emblems of his Last Supper, more than the glad garlands 
of his Nativity. 

Ill. Tse Cross. 


But as we think of the mournful Cross, shall we not pray 
that the cup might pass away from him. While we join in the 
sacred Supper, shall we not lament, that the feast of love was 
the prelude to his death. While we think of the pangless infant, 
shall we not shudder at his impending fate, and pray that his 
feet might be saved from sad Gethsemane and Calvary? No, 
we will utter no such prayer. We will glory in our crucified 
Redeemer. 

Full mournfully does the vision of childhood’s placid hour 
contrast with that scene of agony—that brow crowned with 
thorns and wet with blood—those hands, ever stretched forth to 
relieve suffering, and so lately breaking the bread of life, now 
nailed to the fatal cross, as if still outstretched to plead for 
man—those lips, ever speaking words of love, true even in 
death to their office, commending his mother to his disciples’ 
care,and his enemies to God’s forgiveness—the head, that once 
leaned on that mother’s bosom, now bowed in death, and in i 
death radiant with conquering faith, and commending to God 
the fleeting spirit. 

Oh, no! we will not mourn in anguish even at the Cross. 
Here the great work was finished. Sin vanquished, immortality 
won. Love is shown mightier than death. The powers of 
darkness are conquered. Death is found to be the gate to 
heaven. ‘Truly it is finished. Thoughts of holier joy fill our 
mind in contemplating the Cross of agony than the Manger of 
untried innocence, or the Supper of love. Here let us glory 
n the death of Christ, whose emblems we now partake. Its 
memory gives new gladness to these Christmas garlands and 


mystic meaning to this Sacramental hour. S. O. 











OCCUPATIONS OF THE FUTURE LIFE. 


WE apprehend that very vague and low ideas are generally 
entertained with regard to the happiness of heaven. The tree 
of life is thought to bear but one kind of fruit. The state of the 
blessed is imagined—not as a state in which every faculty may 
have full developement and free scope—but as a narrow round, 
of pleasures indeed, yet of pleasures the same to all and always. 
We often hear the life of heaven spoken of as a life spent in sing- 
ing praises day and night without ceasing. Now, though devotion 
constitutes the purest enjoyment of which man is capable, the 
immediate act of devotion would grow tedious, unless the mind 
could roam abroad, and seek new materials for pious thought, 
new subjects for praise, new fuel to feed the flame of love. 
This is the case with the christian on earth. A life of abstract 
devotion has no charms for him. But it is his aim and his de- 
light to seek out in the course of nature, in the ways of provi- 
dence, in the haunts of men, in the various posts of duty, themes 
for praise, thanksgiving and love ; and then, when he approaches 
the altar of his God, he lays upon it an offering which every 
scene, every circumstance of life has contributed to render 
rich and fragrant. ‘Thus must it be in heaven. The tree of 
life must bear divers kinds of fruit, to suit the tastes, to expand 
the minds, to cherish the devotion of those who have passed 
through unlike scenes of earthly discipline. The reason why 
we are told so little in the Bible about the joys reserved for the 
righteous, is, not that they are in their nature inconceivable, but 
that they are in their variety inexhaustible, so that, should they 
be set forth in writing, “* even the world itself could not contuin 


the books that should be written.” 
») 
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In favour of this view of the future state, we would first offer 
a brief and simple statement of the argument from analogy. 
When we look abroad through the ranks of good men, we see 
them enlarging their minds and ennobling their characters in 
very numerous walks of life, departments of study and posts 
of duty. Here is one devoting himself to the investigation of 
nature, another exploring the records of human experience, a 
third absorbed in the contemplation of intellectual science, 
while a fourth makes the scriptures the engrossing subject of 
interest and research. Some seek improvement and happiness 
in the seclusion of home, others in public life; some in self- 
denying industry, others in untiring philanthropy; some in 
converse with living men, others in the dust of antiquity. And 
this is a diversity of pursuit, not only permitted by God, but 
necessarily resulting from the different natural endowments 
which he has bestowed upon different individuals. Now, does 
not the fact of this diversity here render it probable that there 
wiil be a similar diversity in heaven ? 

This will appear the more probable, when we consider that 
all these various pursuits in which good men here are engaged, 
are so many means of increasing their knowledge of God, their 
love for him and their zeal in his service. The pious votary of 
nature leads a life of perpetual worship, having his mind con- 
stantly lifted in gratitude and love to the Creator by the contem- 
plation of his works. The devout student of human history, 
reads it as a history of the workings of Providence, and, from 
the wisdom and goodness displayed in the past, gathers new argu- 
ments for the unchangeableness of God’s ways, new grounds 
of filial confidence in his love. The religious metaphysician 
is tracing out the Deity in his express and once stainless image. 
The christian in private life is cherishing those kind affections, 
which make him more and more like the Parent of mercy, 
while he that assumes a post of public duty, is in that post but 
God’s steward and vicegerent. Thus the diversity of human 
pursuits here tends to man’s spiritual improvement and to God’s 
glory. Now spiritual improvement is to be man’s business, 


God’s glory his aim and end in heaven; and is it not reasona- 
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ble to suppose that the diversity of pursuits, which here so per- 
fectly promotes these purposes, will be employed to promote 
them there ? 

This view of the future life will appear yet more proba- 
ble, when we consider the intense interest which good men feel 
in the truly worthy and noble pursuits, in which they are here 
engaged. ‘Take the case of a devoutastronomer. As he has 
traced the course of suns and systems, and laid bare the springs 
of nature’s mechanism, he has seen God in all, and all in God. 
His aspirations for knowledge in this department are lofty ; 
his means of gaining it, comparatively few and inadequate. 
At the close of a long life of constant research, he is constrain- 
ed to exclaim—* Lo, these are parts of his ways, but how little 
a portion is known of them.” And he goes down to the grave 
in the full confidence, that he shall know hereafter the myste- 
ries which were sealed to his earth-clogged spirit. Now, can it 
be that God implanted this ardent longing for knowledge, to be 
forever quenched in death? No. God suffered this longing 
to be intense, because he intended that it should be eternal. 
Similar remarks may be made with regard to other worthy 
objects of interest, such as the science of the mind, the laws of 
every department of nature, the history of the dealings of Provi- 
dence, and the like. The very fact that God permits the 
chastened affections and sanctified tastes of the christian to 
become engrossed in any truly worthy and elevating pursuit, is 
a pledge from God that death shall not cut it short, but that it 
shall be renewed and perpetuated in heaven. 

But the strongest evidence in favor of a diversity of pursuits 
and enjoyments in heaven, is derived from the representations 
of the future life given us inthe scriptures. We are, according 
to the gospel, not to be arbitrarily rewarded or punished, but to 
sat of the fruit of our own doings, whether they be good or evil. 
We are to carry with us into the next world, the characters 
which we have formed here. Now our tastes and affections 
with regard to particular pursuits are a part, and an essential 
part of our characters. Newton’s deep interest in the laws of the 


universe was as truly a part of his character, as was his child-like 
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trust in God and his meck faith in Christ; and, if he feels not 
now that interest, he is not the same being that he was. Milton’s 
poetic enthusiasm was no less a distinguishing characteristic of 
his soul, than was his fervent piety; and, if his spirit glows 
not now with the same enthusiasm, he is not the being that he 
was on earth. These nobler, purer tastes, these lofty aspira- 
tions after the beautiful and the true, in every department of 
nature and science, are incorporated with our very being, 
become a part of ourselves, and, if we lose them, we lose our 
identity. 

Such are some of the reasons, which induce us to believe 
that there may be a wide diversity of pursuits and enjoyments 
in the future state, corresponding to the various worthy pursuits 
and virtuous enjoyments of the present life. Let us now, in 
accordance with this view, imagine the community of the blessed, 
not as an ever stationary company, all engaged in the same 
pursuits, all singing the same song of praise. Let us think of 
them as united in mutual love, as bound to God by love; but 
as confined by no other bond, as unfettered spirits, with a 
free range among all things high, vast and holy, with full power 
of choice and of action within the limits of duty. Let us think 
of each, as ennobling his soul and glorifying his Maker in the 
way, which best suits the early bias of his mind,—as engaged 
in the contemplation of those portions of creation, which 
previous tastes have rendered most interesting to him,—as 
employed in those particular departments of God’s service, for 
which earth-born, but heaven-matured habits have best qualified 
him. For instance, Newton, while here, made the mechanism 


of the universe his study. Now— 





* unembodied, he may trace 

By steps each planet's heavenly way.”’ 
Locke sounded the depths of the human intellect ; the boundless 
capacities of the soul, as it expands in the pure breath of 
Paradise, are now, doubtless, the subject of his untiring research. 
Milton— 
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——‘‘ passed the flaming bounds of Place and Time, 


The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 


Where angels tremble while they gaze.” 


Doubtless the same ardent imagination still gives his spirit a 


higher flight, a wider range, a clearer vision ;—still brings him 


nearer than his compeers to the divine throne and counsels. 


Howard, while here, was an angel of mercy. 


S 


uch may still 


be his office ; he may still be employed as the messenger of 


divine love to “ spirits in prison.” 


Fenelon delighted to tear 


himself away from sensible objects, and to hold immediate 


spiritual communion with the Father of Spirits 


*¢ 
s « 


ind it is now, 


doubtless, his privilege, amidst the unveiled glories of God’s 


presence, to study him in himself and not in his works. 


He, 


who, while on earth, sought improvement by converse with 


men, may now seek it by converse with his fellow spirits. 


He, 


on the other hand, who, while here, studied truth and duty in 


the records of the past, may now have the history of all the past 


spread forth for his research. 


‘« Before creation peopled earth, 


His eye may roll through chaos back ; 


And where the furthest heaven had birth, 


His spirit trace its rising track 


But while these happy spirits are thus moving, each in his 


several sphere of research or of duty, think not that they, for 


a moment, forget their God. 


are seeking ; it is his hand that they are 


No. 


tracing ; 


=— 9 


It is God for whom they 


it is to his 


glory that from moment to moment they renewedly consecrate 


themselves. 


And, as new light constantly breaks in upon their 


souls with regard to his works, his plans and his character, they 


are ever ready to exclaim—* Oh the depths of the riches, both 


of the wisdom and knowledge of God! 


his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” 


How unsearchable are 


Nor need this diversity of taste and pursuit render the life 


of the blessed other than a state of the deepest mutual interest 


and the highest social happiness. 


On earth, those, whose pur- 


suits are widely different, if only united by a common love for 


the beautiful, the true and the good, can enjoy elevated and 


improving intercourse, each contributing from his own peculiar 
” 
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treasury to the pleasure and profit of his brethren. Thus, doubt- 
less, is itin heaven. Each, in the subjects in which he takes 
peculiar interest, or the duties for which he is peculiarly fitted, 
is the instructer and guide of his companions in glory. Each 
imparts to others, and receives from others light and fervour. 
There are there, as here, bards, sages, philosophers, moralists, 
each in his peculiar sphere unrivalled and unenvied, each in 
his peculiar vein unfolding to kindred minds new and ever 
brightening views of the glories of creation, of the riches of a 
Redeemer’s love, of the fulness of a Father’s bounty. There 
the harp of David still wafts glory to God, and bids the hosts 
of heaven soar on the wings of devotion. There Isaiah and 
Ezekiel, prophets still, unfold to less far-sighted spirits the 
counsels and purposes of Jehovah. There John, the loving 
and beloved disciple, still makes his Master his never failing 
theme, still tells the story of Gethsemane and Calvary, still 
leads in the ascription of “ blessing, and honour, and glory, and 
power” to him who died for man. Thus many and diverse 
members, through mutual aid and love, constitute one body in 
Christ, or rather, one spiritual temple to the glory of Jesus 
and of God. 

But, it may be asked, according to this view, what place is 
left in heaven for the humbler members of Christ’s church,— 
for those whom the burden of penury and toil has prevented 
from developing on earth the purer tastes and higher faculties 
of their spiritual natures? We answer, first, that these tastes 
and faculties are often very fully developed under the lowliest 
forms of external condition. Ardent, etherial devotion, like 
that of Fenelon, has had its shrine in many a bosom bared to 
all the storms of adverse fortune. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
and disinterested beneficence often manifests itself, as it did in 
her of old, who cast her only farthing, “ all the living that she 
had,” into the treasury of her God. The abodes of penury 
are no strangers to “ thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn,” and often has he, who has gone to enlighten and cheer 
the solitary sick: bed of lowly piety, found not himself the teacher, 
but the charmed and instructed listener and learner. Yes, 
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Heaven’s brightest jewels are not those which are set in gold. 
In the humblest walks of life are often found the firmest faith, 
the most ardent love, the purest aspirations, the clearest views, 
the loftiest hopes. And the poorest sons of earth, in whom 
these fruits of the spirit abound, will be translated, not to in- 
ferior places, but to the “ thrones, principalities and powers” 
of the kingdom of heaven, even as the homeless wanderer of 
Galilee passed hence to receive “a name which is above every 
name.” But where in lowly life these shining gifts and 
eminent spiritual graces are not found, if there be but an 
honest mind and a devout heart, there must be a capacity for 
any sphere of research or of duty, which may open upon the 
soul on its entrance into the unseen world. Such souls are, 
doubtless, the taught, the guided of heaven, the pupils of their 
elder and more enlightened brethren ; and, in a world where 
envy cannot come, is it not enough for them that their capacity 
for happiness is entirely filled, that they are permitted to hold 
communion with the highest and holiest of ransomed spirits, 
with Jesus and with God, that the benign influences of truth 
and love are ever shed in rich and still richer abundance upen 
their souls? Yes. This is enough; but it is notall. The 
humble will, in due time, be exalted. As their powers are 
unfolded and their energies expanded, they will enter upon their 
own departments of research and posts of duty, will them- 
selves become burning and shining lights in the firmament of 
heaven, and in their turn serve as guides and teachers to the 
new-born immortals, whom the waves of time are every 
moment floating to the shore of eternity. 

We once heard a devout and eloquent lecturer recommend 
the study of mathematics, on the ground that it is a science 
which will be the same in heaven as here, “ for in mathematics,” 
said he, “*we contemplate absolute, not relative truth,—we 
view things as they must be viewed by the Creator.” This 
remark was based on a broad distinction which exists between 
the favorite pursuits of men; some being such as relate to 
merely temporal and local affairs and circumstances, others 
having reference to the permanent or express manifestations of 
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the Divinity. ‘The former must be followed to a certain extent, 
in order to fit us for the common duties of life ; but should not 
be cultivated for their own sake, or suffered to fill the mind or 
engross the affections. The latter, if cultivated in a dutiful 
and devout spirit, cannot be followed too diligently. The for- 
mer, from their very nature, must cease at death; the latter 
may be continued in heaven and throughout eternity. To this 
latter class belongs the study of every department of nature ; 
for, though this firmament be rolled together as a scroll and 
these elements melt with fervent heat, there will be new heavens 
and a new earth ;—the plastic hand of the Creator will never 
suspend its operations, time after time, will Nature rise reno- 
vated from her ashes, and present new glories and beauties to 
her admirer. ‘To this same class of pursuits belongs the study 


of the human mind, its nature, capacities and destiny, masmuch 


as it is the study of our immortal selves ;—also the study of 


the divine character in any or all of its manifestations, inasmuch 
as we are thereby gaining knowledge of him, whom to know 
aright is life eternal. ‘To the same class of pursuits also may 
we refer the cultivation of our powers and means of usefulness ; 
for we may in heaven, as well as here, be God’s instruments 
in aiding and blessing our fellow beings. And with all these 
ennobling and everlasting pursuits open to us, how can we 
confine our thoughts and affections to interests as fleeting as 
the morning mist! How can we be absorbed in the daily 
doings and events of life, in the pitiful strivings of avarice or 
ambition, in pleasures that vanish at the touch, in labour for 
that which satisfieth not! Yet such is the case with the great 
majority of mankind. They are engaged in pursuits, which 
they must quit at death. Their affections are fixed upon objects, 
with which they can hold no converse in the world of spirits. 
Their hopes reach to the confines of mortality, but no farther ; 
and, when summoned hence, they must leave their all behind 
them. Christians, be it not so with you. Lay up treasures for 
eternity. Form habits, which you may practice forever. Ac- 
quire knowledge, which may be worth carrying to heaven with 


you. Cultivate pursuits, which you may hope to cultivate in the 
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light of God’s countenance and the company of the redeemed. 
Finally, the view of the future state, which we have taken, 
is adapted to give us cheerful feelings with regard to death. 
Were we, at death, to be separated from every thing we here 
hold dear, and to enter upon an untried scene, to engage in 
entirely new pursuits and pleasures, however strong our hope 
of the joy set before us, there would still be a lingering feeling 
of regret for what we must leave behind. But, if we can carry 
with us our most cherished treasures and pursuits, 

‘‘ How welcome those untrodden spheres !”’ 
Death has no sting, the grave no victory. In this view, death 
is no loss, but simply the happiest “incident in life.” So far 
from withering, it crowns our hopes; so far from frustrating, 
it perfects our plans; so far from arresting any chosen career 
of improvement, it accelerates our progress in truth and duty. 
If we only keep death, judgment and eternity constantly before 
us, and strive to live with reference to them, they will become 
completely identified in our minds with progress, happiness 


and glory. A. P. P. 





PARABLE OF THE LABOURERS IN THE VINEYARD. 


MATTHEW xx. 1— 16. 


Tuts parable at first sight presents some serious difficulties. 
It appears to contradict the principle of righteous retribution 
illustrated in the parable of the talents, in which it seems to be 
clearly laid down, that every man’s reward will be exactly 


proportioned to his work. It suggests such questions as these : 
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Is there then no variety of degrees in the happiness of the 
heavenly state? Will our reward be the same whether we do 
little or much? Will it be the same, so far as the value of 
our recompense is concerned, whether we commence the work 
of religion early or late in life ? 

As these difficulties arise from what we consider a misappre- 
hension of the purpose of the parable, the first step towards 
removing them will be to show what that purpose was. This 
may be understood by observing the connection in which the 
parable stands. It is a part of the conversation which ensued 
between Jesus and his disciples, after the young ruler had gone 
away sorrowful, because he could not comply with the required 
conditions of admission into the kingdom of Heaven. This 
conversation commences at the twenty-third verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter. In the course of it Peter seys— Behold we 
have forsaken all and followed thee, what shall we have there- 
fore?” Jesus replies, that they shall be judges under him of 
the Christian Israel; that is, to explain this figurative form of 
speech in literal language, that they should be heads, under 
him, of his church. He then goes on to speak of all, who, in 
the early ages of his religion, should suffer for its sake, and 
declares that “ every one that hath forsaken houses, or brethren, 
or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or children, or lands, 
for his name’s sake, shall receive an hundred fold, and shall 
inherit everlasting life.” “ But,” he adds, “ many that are 
first shall be last, and the last first.” Think not, because you 
and the other early converts to the Gospel are called, by peculiar 
circumstances, to make these remarkable visible sacrifices, that 
you are therefore the most meritorious of all who shall be my 
disciples. ‘Thousands who will be called long after you, will 
have equal devotion to my cause, though, by reason of difference 
of circumstances, it will be manifested less conspicuously, and, 
though last in the world’s notice, will share with you the first 
place in the kingdom of God. Then follows the parable under 
consideration, which illustrates the fact just stated—in which 
those who were called late, and had little opportunity of show- 


ing their disposition to work, are placed upon an equality with 
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1€ those who had borne the burden and heat of the day, because 
lo they had an equal zeal and willingness to labour. 
of If this understanding of the parable is correct, its immediate 
rk purpose was to check any feelings of pride or presumption in 
the breasts of the disciples at the promise which had been made 
e- them of a glorious recompense for their sacrifices for the 
ds Gospel, as if they were to enjoy exclusively the highest places 
\is in the kingdom. 
he It teaches generally that Apostles and Martyrs, whose names 
ed are deservedly held in the highest honour, whose services to the 
ne Church and to the world cannot be over-estimated, may not be 
ed the only persons who have attained to that degree of holiness. 
is Owing to the very peculiar circumstances in which they were 
e- placed, their virtues were more conspicuous, and were followed 
ve | by more extensive visible consequences; but it may hereafter 
"e- be found that there have been many among the obscure, 
of neglected and suffering, whose names have never been heard 
of beyond their own humble neighbourhoods, whose characters, 
er nevertheless, in the judgment of God, who alone can estimate 
in the efforts made, the difficulties overcome, the degree of inward 
nd purity and elevation actually attained, may be equal to those 
nD, of the primitive saints and apostles, and who are therefore 
Is, prepared to enjoy with them an equal degree of heavenly glory 
all and felicity. 
Te It appears then that the questions which we mentioned as 
ou being naturally suggested to most readers of this parable, are 
iar in fact not touched by it. The third, sixth, ninth, and eleventh 
vat hours designate, not different periods of the individual life, 
ny but different ages of the church. It illustrates the future 
ill condition, not of those who devote a greater or less portion of 
ce their lives, or greater or less degrees of zeal and labour, to the 
id, service of God, but of those who, with equal degrees of fidelity 
rst and diligence, are able to produce more or less extensive visible 
ler results. Itisan encouragement to all to labour with earnestness 
ch in their appointed spheres, assured that a righteous judge will 
w- reward them according to their will and endeavour, and not 


according to the external fruits of their exertion. 





GOD LOVE. 
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A REAL perception of this truth is the highest degree and 
purest form of religious faith. It evinces a very complete 
developement of the religious principle in man. To have the 
doctrine really fixed and living in the heart is to dwell in the 
pure upper region of the religious element, where all is free, 
bright and glorious—the home, the very heaven of religion. 
It is a sort of faith incompatible with irreligion. A bad man 
cannot perceive and really believe that God is Love. If he is 
unprincipled and immoral, either he sees himself in such an 
attitude of opposition with reference to God, that he must look 
to him with dread and terror, and see him, as the scriptures 
say, under the aspect of a “ consuming fire,” an aspect under 
which even a God of Love must appear to the sinner—or 
else, if he have not faith enough to perceive even the terrors 
of the Lord, still he does not perceive his love. He simply 
has no real faith in God at all. All religious indifference is a 
state in which God neither appears clothed in terror nor in 
love. He does not appear to the mind at all. The words, 
**God is Love,” have no meaning for such a mind, except 
perhaps they may convey the vague and fallacious idea, that 
all is well, and that it matters little what we are and do; the 
idea of an universal impunity. Such an idea is no part of 
religion. It is purely negation—nothing. Again, the states 
which we call remorse, regret, repentance, gloomy views of 
our spiritual condition and prospects, a dread of death and 
eternity, these, in some form and degree, are necessary prelimi- 
naries to religion, but they are not religion itself; nor any 
part of it. They are only the dark vestibule and outer court, 
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through which the soul passes on its way to the inner and beau- 
tiful temple, where is religion’s self,a clear perception of God’s 
love. Religion may begin with simply a belief in a hell, but 
it is not religion, in any worthy sense, till it is an all-absorbing 
faith in the infinite love of God. It may begin with deep 
gloom, but it does not become religion in its true and final im- 
port, till it is all-beaming brightness, the high heaven of un- 
clouded cheerfulness and hope. There is no gloom in religion 
itself, but only in the want of it, especially in the felt want of 
it, which we call repentance or religious anxiety, through 
which it is reached. ‘The darkest hour precedes the break of 
day in the natural world, out it is not that day ; and the deepest 
dejection may precede the dawn of religion in the soul, but it 
is not itself that religion. The real sun has not arisen, the 
real day has not begun, till the soul sees the infinite and blessed 
meaning of the words ‘** God is Love.” Faith is not complete 
till it grasps this truth. Till then it is but a pioneer leading 
through dark and narrow passages that conduct to the Father’s 
house, but are not that house, and through the stormy clouds 
that cover and dim the clear, balmy sky that is above them, 
but yetare not that sky. There is no entire repose, no fulness 
of religious joy, no satisfaction of religious faith, no establish- 
ing of the kingdom of heaven in the soul, no tasting of the 
fruits of the spirit, but in the perception of the truth, God is 
Love. 

But the question comes in here, how does the mind rise to 
the perception of this truth, and attain to an adequate faith in it? 
How and where does it see that God is Love? It is usual and 
natural to point, first, to the works of God, and to his providence, 
the beautiful, the careful, the kind which is seen and experi- 
enced by every one; and that mind must be perverse indeed 
which does not find, over him, around him, and in his own 
path, plain and rich indications of a benevolent principle in the 
Maker and Ruler of the world and of man. But I will not 
dwell now on this point, because I think that after all that may 
be said of it, this is not the view that first or most satisfactorily 


conveys into the mind the truth that God is Love. The mean- 
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ing of those words, the vast the precious meaning of them, 
is not first actually learned from the beauties of nature or the 
bounties of providence, even though they may be well noted 
and appreciated. These teach a great deal, but taken alone 
they do come short and leave the mind in doubt and difficulty 
respecting the attributes of God. They do not all say with 
one harmonious voice,/God is Love. For who does not see, 
about him and in his own experience, many exceptions to the 
generally beneficent order of things; many apparent departures 
from it? The blessings of providence do not explain away 
the evils that occur in its allotments, though they may out-num- 
ber and out-measure them. Who can shut his eyes against the 
spectacle of privations, sorrows, sins and suffering in ways in- 
numerable, which this world, made and ruled by God, does 
present? And who, seeing these objections with all the ex- 
planations of them which he can gather from the general course 
of providence, would not still feel that it is only in a limited 
and qualified sense that he was enabled to say, God is Love? 
He might say there is love manifested, yet not love only, or 
not perfectly, not fully. It must be owned that the mere 
good things of this world do not establish the complete truth of 
the text. The exceptions, the objections forbid it. The good 
things of life, I repeat do not explain away these ; we want 
some other principle by which to explain them, so that we may 
see and feel that these very evil things are good things, ap- 
pointed in love, consistent with love, and helping to illustrate 
the truth ** God is Love.” 

Now, | profess not the ingenuity to prove in a logical way 
that evil is good. The reader’s mind need not place itself 
upon the watch for the fallacy of the argument, for | mean not 
to enter into the argument. It is not my business to prove that 
God is Love, so much as to show how the mind may and does 
perceive and know that he is. 

And let one fact be noted; I refer now to those suflerings 
and sorrows which befal us under the providence of God and 
by his appointment, omitting for the present, those evils that 


consist in and belong to sin and its consequences. It isa re- 
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markable fact, deserving to be intently pondered, that, some- 
how or other, it is in the midst of, and under the pressure of 
these very sufferings and sorrows, the soul does most often, 
most deeply feel, and most heartily believe and acknowledge, 
as a very truth, that God is Love. Yes, it is true, though 
strange, that when the chastening hand of the Almighty is laid 
most heavily upon man, when the bitterest cup of anguish is 
placed to his lips, that then he is most often enabled to look up 
and behold a Father’s face beaming upon him in unmingled 
love. I would go for illustration of this to some chamber of 
long and weary sickness ; see there the wasted form and wan 
countenance of a hard tried sufferer. Many and weary weeks 
has she reclined there, and rest is a stranger to her frame and 
sleep to her pillow, cut off almost from the light of the sun 
and the free air of heaven, the thread of life wearing away 
fibre by fibre and the tide of life ebbing away drop by drop, 
most painfully. Perhaps the proper alleviations and comforts 
are wanting ;—perhaps no fond eye of kindred watches over 
her, no voice of kindred lulls the pain and beguiles the hours, 
no familiar hand assays to still the throbbing brow ;—or fill up 
the picture as you will from circumstances chosen at pleasure 
from among the varieties of human experience, and say is not 
that one exhibition of the evil that providence appoints in the 
world ;—and yet to that dark chamber, rather than to any 
scene of buoyant health and abounding blessings, to the com- 
fortless bedside of that poor sufferer, though I could carry no 
hope of life or earthly relief, and might say not one encourag- 
ing word in reference to the good and pleasant things of this 
life, there would | rather go to find a spirit imbued with the 
faith, seeing, feeling, knowing the truth that God is Love, to 
see that truth gleaming out from the sunken eye, stamped on 
the pallid features, uttered like a revelation from the faint tone 
of the dying—God is Love. And the blessed faith first arose 
there, it is likely, in that comfortless chamber, on that bed of 
languishing, the fair and gladsome world all shut out, arose 
there with a richness and compass of meaning, a vividness and 


strength of assurance, which an universe of beauty, and bounty 
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and many glad days of health and pleasure never inspired and 


perhaps never would have awakened. And if | would have 
the testimony of another heart to the same truth, I should 
expect to find it soonest, not where man is gayest and most 
blessed, but perchance in the solitary place where the mourner 
sits apart, stricken, bereaved, alone. Perhaps the heart has 
been crushed, as it were, by the dreadful blow; the very sun 
seems quenched in the heavens to that weeping eye ; the wide- 
peopled world seems a companionless solitude. And yet, will 
you believe it, there is hardly a bosom in all that world so 
likely to feel and say that God is Love, hardly one to whom he 
shall seem so near, so gracious, as to that mourner; never may 
he have felt so little forsaken as then when most forsaken; 
never so little alone as then when most alone ; never so surely, 
so sensibly, folded in the arms of an infinite love, as then 
when the tenderest, strongest ties of affection have been sun- 
dered. Account for it as you will, sorrow and suffering, the 
sternest forms of earthly privation and providential evil, do 
most readily open the eye of the soul to the new perception, 
the seeing faith, that God is Love; so true it is, though para- 
doxical, that disappointment is the parent of the surest hope, 
privation begets the sense of the most teeming fulness of riches, 
pain opens the broadest channels of true pleasure, and the 
burning tears of affliction water and nourish the fairest flower of 
faith that can spring up in the immortal soul to blossom hereafter 
forever in the heavens. 

We began by considering the appointed evils of this life as 
objections and exceptions to the truth that God is Love; as 
being real evils. Let them be called such ; for who does not 
dread and shrink from them? But what if it appears, that 
these very evils do, by their mysterious influence, reveal even 
God’s Love, fill the heart with a faith in it and a joy in it, 
make it manifest and real to the deep eye of the soul, more 
often and more vividly, than does the sunny aspect of the 
world, (and who shall doubt that they do so in fact) then is it 
too much to say, that these very evils do proceed from, and do 


illustrate and magnify, the same love that crowns our life with 
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loving kindness ;—do really perform one of the highest offices 
of that love, namely the revealing of that love to the soul, the 
giving it a richer possession, in that faith, than all the accumu- 
lated blessings of a smiling Providence ? 

But there are evils of a different character ;—sin and its 
dreadful consequences ;—how do these bear upon the doctrine 
God is Love? It is true that they are man’s doings; evils of 
his own devising. But this view does not satisfy. ‘They are 
at least permitted by God, permitted to mingle, in all ages and 
all regions, with the course of his own providence. And why 
should they be? It is a question too vast for man to fathom 
and answer here,—it enters so deeply into the inscrutable mys- 
teries of man’s nature and God’s purposes. But it is not all 


dark. If we ask not too much, if we will put some trust in 


the unexplained counsels of our Maker, we may be satisfied 
even on this point. Sin itself, and in its proper results, is 
unmixed evil. But sin feared, sin struggled with, sin resisted 
with prayer and holy striving, sin forsaken, above all sin for- 
given and blotted out, sin in this view is at least not all evil. 

Is not this sense of moral frailty and spiritual danger one of 
the bonds that draws and binds the soul of man to his God, 
making a new tie of trembling yet filial dependence and trust ? 
Is it not the evil rising out of man’s weak nature and wayward 
heart, that brought down the Saviour from the Father’s bosom 
and with him that revelation of love, long-suffering and mercy ? 
**God commendeth his love towards us, in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” ‘In this was manifested the 
love of God, because that God sent his only-begotten Son into 
the world that we might live through him.” The Saviour said, 
* he to whom much is forgiven, the same loveth much.” That 
inner holy of holies of religious faith, wherein is written God 
is Love, is approached by no avenue more direct and sure than 
that of repentance for sin; and in the world to come, from 
which we can lift the veil but a little way, who shall say but 
that the greatest glory and joy of the soul shall be its salvation 
from its sins, its weakness made strength, its erring nature 


made perfect, its dangers escaped, its Saviour seen and joined 
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and loved. Who can deny, rather who will not believe, that 
the truth God is Love, so dimly seen here shall be revealed 
with an infinite meaning hereafter, in the experience of his 
forgiving mercy. Here the understanding pauses, but to a 
rational christian faith, these suggestions are not meaningless 
and visionary. 

We have viewed the evils of the world chiefly as they bear 
upon the truth we have been considering; and if they do in 
fact tend by any means to fix that truth in the soul, to hasten 
its dawning there, and unfold its great meaning, who then shall 
say that they contradict that very truth? That truth arises 
often, perhaps most often, in the very midst of the experience 


of evil and suffering; but let us not think that it is confined to 


=? 
that experience. Faith in that truth is the highest, brightest 
part of religion, and it cannot confine itself to the dark scenes 


where it may have arisen. Let the soul by any means know 





and believe the love that God hath for us, and it shall know 
and believe it every where and at all times. It shall shine out | 
in the light of the sun, it shall be whispered in the balmy air, 

it shall breathe out in the fragrance of the flower, it shall be i 
written in the path of man’s life, and graven on the links of 
God’s providence, God is Love. The soul shall feel it in its 
loneliness and rejoice in it under trouble. Bereavement and 
blessing shall it crown with light. It shall dawn anew with the 
Sabbath morn, and speak forth new meaning from the table of 

the Lord. This life shall declare its beauty and richness, and 

the future life disclose its infinity. 


G. F. 
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‘‘]T WILL NEVER LEAVE THEE, NOR FORSAKE THEE.” 


Tuanks be to God! who to our race hath given 
The promises of peace, the hopes of heaven ; 

What though on earth our path lie lone and dreary ; 
God is the Lord, his love is never weary. 


Yes, thou bereaved and smitten, he will keep thee ; 
Through all thy dangers and distress will shield thee ; 
Have thou but faith, to him yield up thy will, 

His loving-kindness shall support thee still. 


Sojourners here, this world is not our rest ; 
Look unto Jesus, mourner, and be blest ; 
Follow the narrow way thy Saviour trod, 
Twill safely, surely, guide thee up to God. 


Patient a little longer here below 

Sustain thy griefs, and bear thy bitter woe 

A few short years—or days perhaps, and thou 
Wilt go to her for whom thou weepest now. 


Kindle within thy soul Devotion’s flame ; 
Live worthy of the Christian’s sacred name, 
Prayer shall allay thy anguish, dry thy tears, 
Hush thy regrets, and still thy rising fears. 


Trust then to Him who ruleth all things well ; 
Submit, nor let a transient thought rebel ; 
God is all-wise, all-merciful, all just,— 


He knows our frame, remembers we are dust 








THE WAVE 


FROM THE GERMAN OF TIEDGE. 


W urrner thou turbid wave 


Whither with so much haste, 
As if a thief wert thou 

fam the Wave of Life, 
Stain’d with my margin’s dust 
From the rushing and the strife 
Of the narrow stream I fly 
To the Sea’s immensity, 
To wash from me the slime 


Of the muddy banks of Time KX 


In all thy business rely wholly upon God’s providence, by 


ir nevertheless 


per; lab 


which alone thy designs must pros] 
with it; and then believe 


discreetly, on thy part, to co-operate 
that if thou trust entirely in God, the success which followeth 


always the most profitable for thee, seem it to thee 
Do as little 


shall be 


good or bad according to thy part cular judgment. 
ther, and with 


children, who with one hand hold fast by their fa 
the other gather strawberries or mulberries along the hedges ; 
so thou, gathering and managing the affairs of this world with 
one hand, with the other hold always fast the hand of thy 
Heavenly Father, turning thyself towards him from time to 
time to see if thy employments be pleasing to him; and take 


heed, above 


all things, that thou let not go his hand and his 
protection, thinking to gather more; for if He forsake thee, 


thou wilt not be able to goa step without falling to the ground 
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Devotions oF THE Dear anp Dums. A Paraphrase on the 
Lord’s Prayer, with an Introduction on the nature of Prayer; 
written and printed by some of the elder pupils in the West 
of England Institution for the deaf and dumb. Printed at 
Exeter, England, 24mo. pp. 102. 


This is the title of a small volume of devotional pieces, which 
we have looked at with great interest. As the production of 
those unfortunate beings, who are cut off from the usual 
methods of intercourse with their fellows, it excites curiosity 
and wonder from its peculiar use of language ; and still more as 
disclosing to us the free workings of minds which are little 
affected by the conventional methods of thought and expres- 
sion. We are accordingly much struck by the originality and 
freshness which mark these exercises. They are new forms 
of the devotional sentiments, they are new expressions of the 
religious mind; and as such they are suited to excite and 
kindle other minds. We copy several specimens which we are 
certain will gratify our readers. We are given to understand 
that none of the writers are more than about sixteen years of 
age, and that the little volume is printed by their hands as well 
as composed by their minds. Observe how they address their 
benefactress in their Dedication. 

“ We all love you; because you thought about us in our 
young life, and built this house for us, with your many friends. 
We lock at this beautiful place, and we think of you, and we 
think of our ignorance, and loneliness, and unhappiness before 
we came here, and we say we truly love you, Madam, and 
your name is in our hearts and in our minds, and your face is 
confirmed to us. Madam, you look at our out-form of gratitude, 
and you smile to us, and you are kind to us, and we are 
cheerful to see you; but if you are no more kind to us, we 
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must love you forever. God looks at our minds. he sees we 
love you, and he approves our love to vou, because he loves 
you, and makes you do much good for him.” 


It is not easy to select such passages as we should prefer ; 
we take the following almost at random. 


** What is it to pray? It is to call on thee, Oh God, in our 
wants, who art the source of bounty and of bl ssedness. It is 
to lift the heart to thee, Oh God, in faith and steadfastness, and 
not to let the lips throw up idle words before thee, while our 
desires are sleeping, and our needs unfelt. But, Oh my God, 
thou, who hatest hypocrisy and receivest not the address of 
insincerity, what can [ do without thy teaching? On my knees 
before thy great majesty, | have wandered in affection from 
thee. Memory forsook thee, and brought my amusements 
before me.” ». Vil. 

** Why do | weep, Oh my Father? It is like I have a little 
spring of water in my eyes. Am I foolish to weep, Oh my 
Father? I think thou dislikest to see me weep, because it is 
like a coward to thee, but lam not like a coward to thee, but I 
weep in joy to thee. Why do | weep in joy to thee? | tell 
thee. My tears come because | have new hope in thee, my 
tears come because | know thou smilest with great kind mercy 





to me. 

** My father-man is gone from me, Oh God, and I am my own 
one Hugh Coyle in the world, and | am poor in my clothes, 
and I am like little tree in the far wide field; but I see thou 
givest trees new dresses, and I see thou makest men kind to thy 
little birds and pretty animals, and | know thou wilt make men 
friends to me, and kind to me, because thou art happy to love 
me, and see me pray, Oh my Father.”  p. xxvii. 

“Is sin evil? Oh my God, I acknowledge sin to be the one 
great evil. . 

“| have seen the weed with many roots and I pulled a little 
root away, and | saw it had more arms in the ground, and I 
pulled another, but more and more were there, and I came to 
the large weed and | pulled it long, but it was firm in the 
ground; and I took the spade and cut the earth and took the 
master weed away, and all its offspring died fast from the soil ; 
and | signed to the school fellows that the weed was like sin, 
the little weeds were like man’s troubles by sin, and if man 
conquers one trouble of earth, more will come to tease him ; 
but | said man must root away sin, the great weed of poison, 
and all will be happy and fair ; and | said God’s spirit was like 


the spade to cut all weeds from the heart.” p. 68. 
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Iilustrations like this last, new, simple, and sometimes affect- 
ingly beautiful abound in these pages. Many of the single 
expressions are very striking. 

*“ Thou art not fickle like men, but thou art immutable ; 
thou art not weak, like the great armies, but thou art omnipo- 
tent.” p. 42. 

** O my God, I am humble in thy sight, because I know I am 
imperfect in my all, and I feel sin is dul! to me, it has no pretty 
thoughts and no peace. I have looked at the new bird in the 
cage, and it was uneasy and it disliked the prison, and it would 


fly away in the pure air to the high tree ; and sin is like a cage 


} 


to me, because it makes my mind unhappy and heavy.” p. 62. 


‘** My thoughts have sweet music to thee, but my tongue is 
dumb about thee to man; but I must show them example to 
love thee and do to thee.” 


Mr. Dewey’s Discourses, on Commerce, Society, and Politics. 


We have great pleasure in copying from the London [ Liter- 
ary| Examiner the following extract of a notice of Mr. Dewey’s 
last volume, which has been reprinted in England. We insert 
it in preference to any remarks of our own, because it at once 
expresses our judgment, upon the whole, and has the weight of 
a foreign and impartial opinion. We should be glad to see a 
thorough and masterly critical discussion of that volume, such 
as it well merits from the hand of some capable writer. Till 
that can be had, we must be content with expressing in general 
terms our high sense of the value of its eloquent and serious 
pages, and wishing that they may be read and appreciated as 
they deserve. 

** These discourses, although the fact does not appear on the 
title-page, are the work of an American preacher, delivered 
and originally published at Boston, in Massachusetts. [New 
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York.] As specimens of American pulpit oratory, they are 
superior to any we have seen, with the exception of some, and 
only some, of the finest of Dr. Channing’s sermons. Occa- 
sionally they may be thought too rhetorical—* but that’s not 
much ;” a rich vein of independent thought runs through them, 
and the glowing character of the language is evidently the 
result and expression of strong emotion. Sometimes we are 
reminded of Dr. Chalmers; but Mr. Dewey’s style has more 
condensation of meaning, couple d with greater e ‘xuberance of 
illustration; he has little of the Scotch Doctor’s addictedness 
to wire-drawn amplification ; and his conceptions bear a much 
deeper impress of individuality. 

A yet more remarkable circumstance than that of the gen- 
eral readibility, as e loque nt compositions, of this collection of 
sermons, is the preacher’s choice of subjects. So far as this 
volume is concerned, he is neither the expounder of a set of 
doctrines, nor the eulogist of his own church or sect, nor the 
assailant of other churches or sects, nor the formal repeater of 
moral precepts and maxims which nobody ever dreams of dis- 
puting, or of applying. His aim is a bolder one, and certainly 
not less useful, if the pulpit is to be allowed any utility in rela- 
tion to the life that is, as well as to the life that is to come. 
Armed in the panoply of religion, Mr. Dewey invades the world. 
He rouses conscience from her slumber at church, and sends 
her to market, to the wart yp a sn and to the poll-booth. 
For a procedure so unusual, we leave him to make his own 
apology. ‘The matter is argue aj in his preface. 

Considerable light is thrown by the volume on the inquiry 
which now interests our philosophical politicians, about the 
social working of the republican institutions of the United 
States. These discourses are not written in that technical 
language, which frequently renders religious works scarcely 
intelligible save to the initiated. They are couched in the 
phraseclogy of common life, which Mr. Dewey has evidently 
observed with care, and estimated conscientiously. He lays 
bare the heart of American society. With a sense of sacred 
duty that makes him “ nothing extenuate,” he evinces a love 
of country that would as little allow him to “ set down aught 
in malice.”” With knowledge and impartiality alike unques- 
tionable, he is a valuable witness ; and certainly his testimony, 
direct and implied, goes far in confirmation of the speculations 
of De Toc “que ville. The discourse on “ Political Morality hs 
presents a dreary picture of the apathy of the wealthier c lass 
of American citizens, and the unse rupulous partizanship of the 
majority. It is fair to add, however, that he enumerates a 
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property qualification as, wherever it exists, aggravating the 
mischiefs of electoral conflict. The discourse on “ Social 
Ambition,” and that on the “ Natural and Artificial Relations 
of Society,” delineate a spirit of exclusiveness not to be out- 
done by Almack’s. The first four lectures of the volume 
probe the vices of that commercial activity which has never 
before, or elsewhere, been so amply developed. But the dis- 
course which most of all deserves to be studied, is that ** On 
the Moral Evils to which American Society is exposed.” 





Tue AvtTHEnticity oF THE New TestaMENt. Translated from 
the French of J. E. Cellerier, Jr. Professor of Criticism and 
Sacred Antiquities in the Academy of Geneva. With notes 
and references by a Sunday School teacher. Boston: Weeks, 
Jordan and Co. 254 pp- 16mo. 

The translator of this work has made a valuable addition to 
our stock of popular religious reading, and to the list of useful 
text books for the higher classes in Sunday Schools. The 
treatise embraces all the usual topics of evidence and argument, 
treated in a distinct, intelligible and lively manner. The exter- 
nal proof of the genuineness and authenticity of the New 
Testament writings is judiciously condensed, and its most 
striking points well brought out, and without an exhibition of 
too much learning. We are glad to observe that the internal 
evidences occupy a considerable space in the work. This is the 
department of evidence which must come with most effect to 
the heart and mind of youth. The principal topics of this 
branch of the subject are faithfully noticed, and are treated as 
much at large as the size of the work admitted. This isa 
part of the evidences which cannot be abridged without some 
loss of effect. Its force depends upon minuteness of detail. 
A teacher, however, who carries to his class resources of his 
own, will find every thing necessary suggested to him by this 
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little treatise. The translator has not submitted his work to 
the public without first testing its usefulness for the purpose for 
which it was chiefly designed. It was translated for his own 
Sunday School class; and he tells us that “the interest with 
which his pupils listened to its pages, the joy and animation 
which beamed from their countenances, as the work developed 
the beautiful character of the Saviour, the wonderful history of 
the Apostles, and the powerful proofs for the authenticity of 
their works and the honesty of their intentions, convinced him 
that his first impressions” of the suitableness of the work for 
this purpose “‘ were not erroneous.” We can easily understand 
this, and hope that these emotions will be shared by many 
young hearts, by the general adoption of the work as a Sunday 
School class book. The translation is in general made with 
good taste and apparent fidelity. Some indications occurred to 
us in the course of a hasty perusal, of the translator’s inexpe- 
rience in a task which is by no means so easy as it at first 
seems. In some instances the author’s idea is not so distinctly 
brought out as it might be, in a few it is positively obscured, 
by the want of due attention to the French idiom. It is more 
remarkable however that no more, than that any, such instan- 
ces should occur. They could be easily corrected, and we 
trust the translator will have an opportunity of doing so in 
another edition. We hail this work, moreover, as a proof of 
the good the Sunday School is doing for teachers. We know 
nothing of the translator of this work, but we suppose him to 
be, like most of our Sunday School teachers, a young man, 
engaged in some active employment little likely to suggest the 
translation of a treatise on the evidences of Christianity. We 
presume he would never have dreamed of the very praise- 
worthy enterprise he has so successfully accomplished, had he 
not been a teacher. We suppose that his attention was drawn to 
the subject by the desire of doing good to his class, and that 
the work was executed in intervals of leisure saved from amidst 
his daily avocations. If it should benefit no one else, which is 
impossible, how much good has it already done to himself. 


Let the young of either sex, who desire a sphere of religious 
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action, give themselves to the work of Sabbath School instruc- 
tion, and they will find that it is “twice blessed.” There is 
room enough for all. The harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
labourers are few. Any one who desires a class, may, in our 
cities at least, find one among the neglected children of the 


poor. 
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AGGREGATE MEETING OF UNITARIANS IN LONDON. 


A meEEtING of unusual interest was held in London on the 19th of 
last June, and continued by adjournment on the 22d. It was called 
by the Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
who in their Annual Report for the year 1837 had remarked, that in 


their opinion, 


“One great defect in the present state of Unitarians, and one cause 
of the low condition of some of their associations, is the want of union 
and co-operation. Few of the District Societies are connected with 
this Association, or with one another. These institutions are highly 
useful, and even indispensable, but their usefulness would be greatly 
increased by mutual and intimate communication, while by the same 
means both the zeal of the Unitarians as a body would be quickened, 
and their power would be growingly heightened.”’ 


In consequence of this paragraph, a resolution was past at the meet- 
ing of the Association in 1837, 


‘That the Committee be instructed to take prompt measures, by 
correspondence or deputation, for bringing Unitarians, both at home 
and abroad, into closer union and more effectual co-operation ; that the 
officers of District Associations and the ministers of congregations in 
the United Kingdom in particular, be respectfully consulted upon the 
measures to be taken in this crisis for promoting the common interests 
of the denomination; and that any plan that may be agreed upon or 
put into action be submitted to the next meeting, whether the annual 
or a special meeting of the Association.”’ 
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The Committee upon deliberation thought they should best effect 
the object contemplated in this resolution, by calling a meeting of min- 
isters and laymen belonging to the Unitarian body in Great Britain 
and Ireland, to whom they previously addressed a Circular, presenting 
the reasons for inviting such an assembly, and proposing as topics of 
discussion : 

‘* The present state of the Unitarian body in the United Kingdom, 
America, and the Continent of Europe ; the expediency and practica- 
bility of a closer union and a more general co-operation between Uni- 
tarians at home and abroad ; the desirableness of missionary exertions ; 
the state of the Unitarian press, and the means of making it more 
available in the diffusion of scriptural knowledge and pure Christian- 
ity ; the necessities of the times in reference to academical education 
for the ministry ; the means of training the youth of our congrega- 
tions, to take a deeper interest in our principles and institutions ; the 
fittest plan of carrying the knowledge of pure and undefiled religion 
to the poor; and the claims of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation upon the liberal support of the Unitarian public, and the 
changes in its plan and the modifications of its measures required (if 
changes and modifications be required) to make it more fully answera- 
ble to the wants and wishes of the Unitarian body.” 

It will be seen at once that a wide field of discussion was here 
opened. The design of the Committee was not so much to prescribe, 
or even suggest, what points should be debated, as to show what oppor- 
tunities the meeting would afford for a free expression of opinion on 
subjects of deep interest to those whose presence was solicited. A 
feeling long known to exist among the Unitarians of England had of 
late acquired intensity, and now found utterance—the feeling that the 
cause of Christian truth did not prosper in their hands as it ought ; 
that as they did not witness the results which they desired, so there 
was reason to fear they did not make such exertions, either in kind or 
degree, as were demanded by their circumstances. Yet what more or 
what else they could do, it was not easy to say. The general dissatis- 
faction with their state as a body showed, that a change was needed, 
and that this was the time for considering the nature of that change. 
The Committee of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association there- 
fore did wisely in calling the Aggregate Meeting. They but responded 
to the want which was widely felt, and more or less loudly expressed. 
They convened a meeting of inquiry, of examination and consultation, 
—just such a meeting as was needed. And that the discussion might 
not lose itself in generalities, they proposed certain subjects to which 
attention might be given—which was just so much of control as it was 
proper for them to exercise over the proceedings of the meeting. 

Of course some of the topics enumerated were but glanced at in the 
discussion, which yet was both various and profitable. 1 account it a 


privilege to have been present, and am indebted to this meeting for a 
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higher estimation of the interest which English Unitarians feel in their 
position as a body of christian confessors than I had before entertained. 
One circumstance alone was unfavourable to the object of the meeting. 
Mr. Aspland, the able minister of the congregation at Hackney, one 
of the most active and important members of the denomination, in 
whom the progress of years has enlightened without diminishing his 
zeal, and whose influence, acquired by iong and faithful service, is 
exceeded by that of no other person among the Unitarians of Great 
Britain, was unexpectedly detained at home by an attack of disease of 
such a nature that his physicians forbade his exposing himself to the 
fatigue and excitement of the occasion. He sent however a letter, 
which at the time struck me as so admirable that I am glad to be able to 
copy the whole of it from the “ Report of the Proceedings.’ It was 


addressed to the Chairman. 


Hackney, Tuesday Morning, June 19, 1838. 
My pear Sir, 

I hope I shall not be thought presumptuous in communicating to the 
important Meeting of this day, my deep and poignant regret that I am 
constrained by serious indisposition to be absent. From my official con- 
nexion with the Unitarian Association, | have been, with others, humbly 
instrumental in calling the present interesting assembly ; and I had till 
yesterday believed that I should be able to bring before my reverend 
brethren in the ministry, and my esteemed friends of the laity, the 
result of long and serious deliberation upon our great common interests. 
As it is, I can be with you only in spirit, and must wait the report of 
your proceedings—not without strong feeling, but without painful anx- 
iety, and indeed with entire confidence in the result of a Meeting of 
Unitarian Christians, whose supreme law is Divine Truth, whose rule 
is the example and the precept of their Heavenly Master, and whose 
only object, in their smaller and larger associations, is the moral and 
spiritual benefit of themselves and families, and, through these, of their 
countrymen and fellow-creatures. 

Had I enjoyed the privilege of being amongst you on this day, which 
will, I am persuaded, be memorable in our ecclesiastical annals, I should 
have taken the liberty of impressing upon the Meeting its great and 
solemn importance, and the certainty of its tending to good, if the spirit 
of love rule in it ;—for that spirit is always and every where the token 
and pledge of the Divine Blessing. 

The Meeting, my dear Sir, has grown out of the condition of our 
body. As a denomination, we are ina crisis,—but many are in my 
view the indications of Divine Providence that the coming change will 
be for the better. The dissatisfaction felt by many in our actual state, 
is less a confession of our weakness than an acknowledgment of our 
capacity, and a recognition of a higher duty than has yet been practi- 
cally admitted. And the fierce spirit of hostility that rages against us 
on every side,—so strange and unexpected, and so inconsistent with the 
intelligence and improvement of our age and country in aimost every 
thing else,—is, in one sense, an admission of our power; and our 
power can consist only in character, in reason and in “ the sword of the 
spirit, which is the word of God.” 

* 
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You meet, my dear Sir, as brethren; no individual, no party of indi- 
viduals, having authority above the rest. Yours will be a friendly con- 
ference rather than a debate, and consequently there will be no “ striv- 
ing for mastery,’ nor any triumph of a majority over a minority. You 
will take into view, not the peculiar opinions and feelings of individ- 
uals, or the condition and prospects of this or that congregation, but the 
manifest wants and powers and duties of the whole denomination. By 
unreserved communication, by frank and generous counsel, by fraternal 
advice, by the expression of Christian sympathy, and by the tender of 
needed help,—all will be edified, and even he whose opinion or plan 
may not be adopted or generally approved, will go away blessing God 
that he has been present at one of the few ecclesiastical assemblies 
since the days of the Apostles, in which spiritual dominion has been 
neither claimed nor allowed,—in which, in fact, the first and most eager 
feeling and declaration of the whole assembly have been on behalf of 
the sacred rights of every private conscience 

Pardon me for adding that the eyes of the world are upon you this 
day ; let them see nothing that shall be unworthy of a band of Christian 
Reformers. The eyes of all our churches are upon you; let them be 
gratified, uphe!d and cheered by the spectacle of your oneness of heart, 
your affectionateness of language and your courtesy of manners. The 
eyes, I can almost imagine, of the sainted Dead are upon you,—and I 
think I hear the well-remembered voice of the apostolic Lindsey, ac- 
companied by his heavenly benignity of countenance, saying to you, 
under the roof of his own raising, where at first he was surprised and 
overjoyed to find a very few individuals “ not ashamed of the testimony 
of the Lord,” “ Be of good heart. Truth, Virtue and Divine Provi- 
dence are with you. Posterity will bless your memory for those efforts 
that are now in appearance least successful and even ill-requited 
Live in peace and love, and the God of love and peace shall be with 





you 
’ Praying for the pleasantness and Christian usefulness of the day, 
I am, my dear Sir, 
Your obedient servant in the Gospel, 
ROBERT ASPLAND. 
John Travers, Esq. was called to the chair, and Dr. Thomas Rees 
acted as Secretary. The meeting was held in Essex Street Chapel, in 
which Mr. Madge officiates, and in which Belsham, and before him 
Lindsey, as intimated in Mr. Aspland’s letter, taught “the doctrine 
which is according to godliness.’’ On Tuesday, the 19th of June, the floor 
of the chapel was occupied by gentlemen, and the galleries nearly filled 
by ladies; on the 22d aless number of both sexes were present, but 
still a highly respectable assembly. The discussion each day lasted 
about five hours, or from eleven till four o'clock. Both ministers and 
laymen attended from various parts of England, and from Scotland. 
Letters addressed to the Committee by others in Great Britain and Ire- 
land who could not be present were read, and contained valuable sug- 
gestions. The chairman opened the meeting by some pertinent remarks, 
and the discussion soon became animated. The principal speakers 
were Dr. Carpenter of Bristol, Mr. Harris of Glasgow, Mr. Turner 
of Halifax, Mr. Murch of Bath, Mr. Montgomery of Taunton, 
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Mr. Thomas Wood of London, Mr. Martineau of Liverpool, Mr. Tayler 
of Manchester, Mr. Madge, Dr. Hutton, and Mr. Mardon of London, and 
Mr. Carpenter of Nottingham, among the clergy; and of the laity, 
Mr. Hornby of London, Mr. Young of Hackney, George Long, Esq. 
Mr. Wm. Stevens, Mr. Thorneley of Liverpool, Mr. Osborne of Exeter, 
Mr. John Fisher, and Mr. Heywood of Manchester. It will be inferred 
from such a list of names that there was no set speaking. Unlike most 
public meetings, the movement was not artificial. Men did not rise and 
speak, because they had been asked to support a particular resolution. 
The utterance of opinion and sentiment was spontaneous. This was 
the most pleasant characteristic of the occasion. One or two gentlemen 
came prepared to speak, but they spake frem personal conviction, and 
not from foreign impulse. Most of what was said was unpremeditated ; 
all was free, earnest, and sincere. At one time this freedom almost 
threatened an interruption of harmony, but a more full explanation of 
some remarks made by one of the gentlemen restored mutual confi- 
dence. There was considerable difference of opinion respecting both 
the causes of the depression under which Unitarianism was suffering, 
and the extent of discouragement, one of the speakers, and he one of 
the most competent to judge in the case, declaring that he believed 
“Unitarianism in England never stood better than it does now.’’ 
Gentlemen differed too in regard to the best means of diffusing correct 
views of Christianity. But this variety of opinion only gave more 
interest to the meeting 

I noticed with particular satisfaction the part which the laymen took 
in the discussion. Many of them spoke, and two or three made long 
speeches. This was so unlike our religious meetings, where all the 
addresses must come from clergymen, or repeated and generally fruit- 
legs solicitation must be used to get a little lay help, that it was to me 
an important circumstance. I do not know that it indicated a greater 
concern for religion than is felt by our laymen, but it certainly showed 
more willingness to express that concern in a public assembly. 

One sentiment which pervaded every mind, (with a single excep- 
tion) could not be misunderstood. A determination to resist any attempt 
at an exercise of ecclesiastical power was apparent throughout the dis- 
cussion. The jealousy on this point almost ran to excess. There was 
an evident disinclination to adopt any plan of union among churches, 
lest it should involve a surrender of congregational or personal inde- 
pendence. This fear indeed was clearly one of the causes of that want 
of co-operation which was lamented. So strong was this feeling, that 
the first resolution which was passed was meant to preclude any pro- 
posal for ecclesiastical organization, and in this way to calm the fears 


with which some persons came to the meeting. It was in these words— 
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“That this meeting recognizes and acknowledges the complete and 
thorough independence of our separate religious societies as to all 
matters of internal arrangement and discipline ; and whilst recommend- 
ing union, contemplates no measures which can interfere with this 
great and essential principle.” 

The second resolution was to this effect— 


“« That it appears to this meeting expedient to adopt some effective 
plan of mutual co-operation and union amongst the Unitarians of this 
country.” 

Unexceptionable as this language must appear, so apprehensive were 
some of those present that “there might be couched and concealed 
under that particular phrase designs as to the nature and mode of car- 
rying on that union, to which they could not so easily assent,” that it 
gave rise to another resolution, which after various amendments, was 
finally adopted in this form, having been moved by Rev. James Marti- 
neau, and seconded by Rev. John James Tayler— 

“ That this meeting, in professing its attachment to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity as at once scriptural and rational and conducive to the true glory 
of God and well being of men, and in avowing its veneration for the 
early British expositors and confessors of this faith, at the same time 
recognizes the essential worth of that principle of free inquiry to which 
we are indebted for our own form of Christianity, and of that spirit of 
deep and vital religion which may exist under various forms of theolo- 
gical sentiment, and which gave to our forefathers that implicit faith in 
truth, their love of God, and their reliance for the improvement of 
mankind on the influences of the gospel.” 

The fourth resolution, offered by Rev. Mr. Harris of Glasgow, 
expressed approbation of the plan and proceedings of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, and especially commended the course 
they had taken in calling the Aggregate Meeting. 

The next resolution was in these words— 

“That the present Committee of the Association be respectfully 
requested to prepare an abstract of the plans suggested to it in the pro- 
ceedings of this meeting for the promotion of a closer and more effec- 
tive union amongst the Unitarians of Great Britain and Ireland; to 
transmit that abstract to every Unitarian congregation and district asso- 
ciation in the United Kingdom, soliciting observations and additional 
suggestions, and to request that those individuals and associations which 
approve of the plan of sending yearly or half yearly reports of their 
actual condition and prospects, will do so previously to the anniversary 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 183)).”’ 


The usual votes of thanks on such an occasion having been passed, 
the meeting separated. 

It may seem as if little was effected by this meeting, and disap- 
pointment was probably felt by some persons, that no more practical 
result was reached. But from the nature of the occasion and the 


manner in which the meeting was called, results of an immediately 
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The object was to 


bring together those who held the same general views of christian 


doctrine, in the hope that by conference on the state, prospects, wants 


and duties of their denomination they might quicken and enlighten one 


another, and so prepare the way for some ulterior action. 


Perhaps as 


much was done at this first meeting as should have been anticipated. 


Different parts of the island were represented, various opinions were 


exchanged, and a warmer feeling of interest in truth was produced by 


the discussion. 


A similar meeting this year might yield more visible 


effects. This benefit at least was realized by those who were present, 


that they beheld how diversity of opinion upon the details of christian 


action may co-exist with a fervent attachment to the cause of chris- 


tian truth. I may be allowed to add that I shall always recall these two 


days with pleasure, as affording me such an opportunity, as I could not 


else have enjoyed, of remarking the genuine faith which pervades the 


Unitarian body in Great Britain. 





E. 8S. G. 


Britisnu anp Foreign Unirarian Association.—The annual meet- 


ing of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association was held at 


Hackney, near London, on Wednesday, June 20, 1838. 


The sermon 


was preached by Rev. R. Brook Aspland, on the character of Christ 


considered as a revelation of God, from the text, “‘He that hath seen 


me, hath seen the Father.” 


business of the Association was transacted in the chapel. 


At the close of the religious exercises the 


The annual 


reports were read, and various resolutions were offered, and supported 


by short but animated and pithy speeches. 


The fourth of these resolu- 


tions we copy, as it shows the kindly feeling which exists among the 


Unitarians of England towards their brethren in this country. 


“That we cheerfully offer the right hand of fellowship to our highly 
esteemed brother the Rev. E. 8S. Gannett, present with us as the repre- 


sentative of the 


American 


Unitarian Association; that we desire to 


express through him to our respected brethren of the United States of 
America our strong feelings of christian sympathy, our eagerness for 
a closer fraternal union, our gratitude for the eminent services ren- 
dered to the Unitarian cause, not only in the United States, but also in 
England and throughout the civilized world, by the publications of Dr. 
Channing, Mr. Norton, Mr. Henry Ware, Mr. Dewey, Mr. Furness, 
and many others, so distinguished by powerful argument, christian 
fervour, moral and spiritual elevation, and holy and heavenly influence ; 
and that we cannot forbear giving utterance to the hope, that it may 
be hereafter found as practicable as it would be both pleasant and 
useful, that the American and British Unitarian Associations would 
reciprocally depute representatives to their respective anniversaries.” 


The Association then adjourned to the large inn at Hackney, where 


at 4 o'clock a large company of ladies and gentlemen sat down toa 


dejeuneé a-la-fourchette, or to what a Yankee would call a hearty lunch— 
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a substantial but simple meal of cold meats, with tea and coffee. After 
the appetite had been satisfied, the tables were cleared, and gentlemen 
were called upon by the chairman to support several resolutions which 
had been prepared by the committee. A little confusion took place at 
first on account of the number present, for although the day was un- 
pleasant abroad, more persons had assembled than could be accommo- 
dated in one room. After the “breakfast’’ therefore some tables were 
removed, that the company from the other rooms might come into the 
large hall. And I have rarely, if ever, beheld an assembly of a more inspir- 
iting kind than this. There was perhaps an equal number of each sex, 
different classes of wealth and worldly station were represented, cler- 
gymen and laymen sat around the same board; while a common senti- 
ment of interest in the occasion was manifest in them all. The speak- 
ing occupied about three hours. Messrs. Ellis and Gannett, of Boston, 
were asked to speak, and were kindly received. The assembly broke 
up at 8 o'clock, after a very agreeable meeting. I have seldom been 
more gratified ; and cannot but think that in some respects the English 
practice of celebrating anniversaries, by social meals succeeded by 
extemporaneous addresses, is preferable to our more public and more 


E. 8. G. 


formal method. 





Loypon Domestic Missionary Society.—This Society, which sup- 
ports a mission similar in character to our ministry-at-large, held its 
third annual meeting at the Jewin Street chapel, in London, on the 21st 
of last June. A discourse was delivered by Rev. J. J. Tayler, of Man- 
chester, from the text “‘ Stand up, for I am also a man,”’ on the princi- 
ples which should pervade any such movement as that contemplated by 
this Society—an excellent sermon, which has since been printed and 
will repay perusal. The business of the Society followed. Reports 
were read, and resolutions, offered by gentlemen from other parts of 
the kingdom as well as from London, were sustained by their remarks. 
The society employ two ministers in constant service—Mr. Philp, 
whose chapel is in Spicer-Street, Spitalfields, and Mr. Vidler, who holds 
his meetings in an upper room, suited for the purpose, in Half-Moon- 


Alley, nearer the city. They are both doing much good. E. 8. G. 





Deatu or Wittiam Rozerts.—The Committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association in their last Report noticed the death of 
William Roberts, intelligence of which was received on the eve of the 
annual meeting. This faithful missionary of Christianity died, on the 
verge of seventy, in the scene and in the midst of his labours, near 
Madras, in the East Indies. A self-taught man, with but small resour- 


ces and in an humble sphere, he devoted himself to the work of enlight- 
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ening his countrymen,especially by means of translations from Scripture, 
with such comments as he could add, and did not toil wholly in vain. 
His worth is determined, however, rather by the spirit than by the 
effects of his labours. Few have been more patient, firm or zealous. 
Few have earned a more fervent admiration from them who love sim- 
plicity in union with resolution. His last anxieties were given to the 
cause which he loved. He wrote a letter, of singular beauty from its 
humble but earnest strain of appeal, to the committee of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association, entreating them not to allow the mission 
which he had established to perish for want of support, which could 
not be obtained in India. He was a good man—an honest and steadfast 
christian. Let not his memory be lost. G. 





A Deposep Minister.—We put the following on record as one of 
the signs of the times. 

The Rev. James M. McKim, of the Presbytery of Wilmington, 
having, in the progress of his religious inquiries, come to the conclu- 
sion that the doctrine of a vicarious atonement is unscriptural and false, 
withdrew himself last year from his connexion with that presbytery, 
and ceased tobe a preacher. That body, after appointing a committee to 
confer with him, decided that “ the heresy broached by him is of a most 
dangerous kind, striking at the very vitals of the Christian faith, and 
as he not only composed but defended it,’’ proceeded formally to depose 
him from the ministry, in the following words: ‘ Resolved, that James 
Miller McKim be, and he hereby is, solemnly deposed from the Gospel 
Ministry ; and may the Lord show him his error, and have mercy on 
his soul.’’ All the churches are then warned against hearing him 
preach. This seems to have been unnecessary, as he had already, we 
believe, ceased from that employment, through ill health. We are glad 
to hear, that in spite of this Presbyterian imitation of Papal thunder, 
Mr. McKim is living ; and though through physical infirmity denied the 
privilege of publicly teaching from the pulpit, will yet be permitted to 


serve his fellowmen in the practice of another profession. 





Rev. Wittiam Apam.—It will be remembered that efforts were made 
at Calcutta some years since by the Rev. Wm. Adam to establish a 
Unitarian Mission. 

Mr. Adam has been employed, for the three or four years past, by 
the English Government in India, to gather statistics of Education 
throughout the provinces of Burmah, Behar and Bengal; printed 
reports of which he has deposited in the library of Harvard College and 
at the Boston Atheneum. Having discharged this arduous duty, he 
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took passage for America, and was in Boston fora few weeks in 
November last, where his family has long resided. 

Mr. Adam is now in England, advocating the education and general 
improvement of India. 

During his short stay here he was solicited by the Divinity students 
at Cambridge to impart to them of the knowledge he had gathered in 
India: of the various missions there, of the theology of the Brahmins, 
and especially of Rammohun Roy and his disciples. He met them 
accordingly on two occasions, when his communications were of the 
deepest interest and left impressions that will endure. 

By direct private information we learn that Mr. Adam has found the 
public mind of Great Britain “ in an admirable state of preparation for 
any appeal which he may have occasion to make regarding India.”” In- 
dependent of him there is a movement going on; lectures on India 
have been delivered ; public meetings held; resolutions moved in the 
Court of Proprietors, all tending to fix the public attention on India ; 
and if there was a stable ministry instead of a tottering one, there could 
be no doubt of his success. In Edinburgh, and other places, he has 
already found individuals of talent, information, influence, and wealth, 
deeply interested in India, and anxious to participate in measures to 
promote the improvement of the people. Mr. Adam has supplied them 
with much information for their guidance, which they consider highly 


valuable.” 





Orpivxations.—January 2, Mr. Henry W. Bellows, as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, Chambers Street, New York. Sermon 
by Rey. Ephraim Peabody of New Bedford, Mass. 

February 20th, Mr. Edmund H. Sears, pastor of the Church in 
Wayland. Sermon by Rev. Joseph Field, of Weston. 

November 7th. Mr. Crawford Nightingale, as an Evangelist, at 
Providence, R.I. Sermon by Rev. Ephraim Peabody, of New Bedford. 


InstaLLation.—February 13th, Rev. A. D. Jones, as pastor of the 
First Church in Brighton. Sermon by Rev. Convers Francis, of Water- 


town. 


Depication.—The new Unitarian church in Syracuse, N. Y. was 
dedicated on the 15th December. 

The Unitarian church at Hampton Falls, N. H. on the first day of 
January. Sermon by Rev. A. P. Peabody, of Portsmouth ; dedicatory 
prayer by Rev. T. B. Fox of Newburyport. 

The new church in Waltham, erected by the junction of the two 
Unitarian Societies, on the 6th of February. Sermon by Rev. Samuel 


Ripley ; dedicatory prayer by Rev. Convers Francis. 














